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And the resultant reaction was as violent as it well
could be.    Some indication of the general state of
society in each period is afforded by a comparison
of two contemporary authors, Milton and Wycherley.
No one could surpass the great Puritan poet in moral
grandeur ;   a  deep   and   true   Christianity  pervades
every line which he wrote, and nowhere in his works
is there any sign of a coarse or immoral sentiment,
while the excellence of his poetical genius places him
in  the  first  rank  of authors, ancient and   modern,
Great   is   the   contrast   supplied   by   the   popular
Restoration   dramatist    He  can  never  be   accused
of believing in virtue or of attacking vice ; he cannot
be accused of delicacy of expression or of artistic
merit ;   not a play that  he wrote  is  anything  but
coarse and low-minded ;  not a scene could be pro-
duced on any modern English stage unless it were
first  altered  beyond   all  recognition.    And  as  the
men were, so were the periods which they represent.
Despite   the   existence   of   much   cant   and   much
hypocrisy, the  England  of Cromwell was  a moral
land ; it was full of men who acted up to what they
preached,  and   it  was - a  land   where   religion  was
respected and vice reprobated.    But in the Restora-
tion period all this was changed.    An age of low
ideals followed, in which all enthusiasm was regarded
as unreal, when morality was considered to be ridi-
culous, when  faith was derided  and  piety mocked.
Shamefaced virtue assumed the guise of vice ; men
did not dare to utter any noble sentiments.    Patriot-
ism  died with  religion ;  king, Church, and  people
revelled in all the licence of a Bacchanalian feast.
In  short, the moral degradation of England under